A HUNT FOR THE  NIGHTINGALE

they have been a long time out of the woods, and
have had plenty of room in which to develop indi-
vidual traits and peculiarities; then, in a deep fer-
tile soil, and a climate that does not hurry or over-
tax, they grow slow and last long, and come to
have the picturesqueness of age without its infirm-
ities. The oak, the elm, the beech, all have more
striking profiles than in our country.

Presently my companion pointed out to me a
small wood below the road that had a wide fringe
of bushes and saplings connecting it with a meadow,
amid which stood the tree-embowered house of a
city man, where he had heard the nightingale in
the morning; and then, farther along, showed me,
near his own cottage, where he had heard one the
evening before. It was now only six o'clock, and
I had two or three hours to wait before I could
reasonably expect to hear her. " It gets to be into
the hevening," said my new friend, " when she sings
the most, you know." I whiled away the time as
best I could. If I had been an artist, I should
have brought away a sketch of a picturesque old
cottage near by, that bore the date of 1688 on its
wall. I was obliged to keep moving most of the
time to keep warm. Yet the " no-see-'ems," or
midges, annoyed me, in a temperature which at
home would have chilled them buzzless and biteless.
Finally, I leaped the smooth masonry of the stone
wall and ambushed myself amid the tall ferns under
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